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THE BLIGHT OF LITERARY BOOKISHNESS' 



PERCIVAL CHUBB 

Ethical Society, St. Louis, Missouri 



The book is killing the sensuous beauty and emotional appeal 
of literature. It is extinguishing the old folk-culture, and is sub- 
stituting nothing for it. Instead of the ancient harmonies of song 
and speech, in their alliance with the sister arts of dance and drama, 
we have now the silences of print; and for the festal throng gathered 
about the bard and balladist, the individual alone with his book 
in the study and the library. The tyrant print, in demanding so 
much from our eyes, is closing our ears to the music of words and 
of minstrelsy. 

It is for us, who are in charge of the linguistic and literary 
nurture of the young, and who have so largely in our keeping the 
destinies of popular culture, to ask ourselves what is actually 
taking the place of the song and carol, ballad and story, epic and 
drama which fed the soul of the folk in times agone. The sad 
answer is, rag-time ditties; rag-time journalism, the Sunday maga- 
zine supplement and comic supplement; our Saturday Evening Posts 
and our Munseys; our vaudevilles and "movies." 

"Souls of poets dead and gone," you thousands of lowly creators 
of the folk-melody and balladry which have rejoiced the hearts of 
men through the centuries, where are the songs you used to sing, 
and the folk sang with you? Where are the lays and chants 
wherewith you set the souls of men a-dreaming and their feet 
a-dancing — all those songs which toiling men sang to lighten their 
work and to sweeten their rest? Aye, and you laureled master- 
singers of the world, Hindu and Hellene, Roman and Teuton and 
Norseman, whose word-music lived upon the lips and filled the 
ears of men in ancient prophecy and elegy, in epic and drama, why 
is your music no longer heard among men ? 

1 A paper read before the National Council of Teachers of English at the annua 
meeting in Chicago, November 28, 1913. 

IS 
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It is for this more than any other nation of the world to take 
thought upon this matter. We are the chief of sinners. Here, 
more than anywhere else, that monster. Print, has slain the fairy 
princess, Song, whose lips charmed the world with her incantations. 
Is she slain? or is she but asleep awaiting our deliverance? In 
our huge melting-pot have we melted down to the uniform vul- 
garity of the culture of our slums and our Great White Ways the 
varied graces of the folk-cultures of the old world? It is true 
that this vulgarization attends advancing commercialism over-seas 
also, and everywhere; but it is louder here than elsewhere, and we 
are doing little to arrest its advance. Sometimes we can coax 
these immigrants who come to us to dance and sing; but very 
rarely. They soon get shamed out of their cunning, and join our 
hosts of patrons who seek relief from monotonous toil in the dime 
show and the saloon, the "yellow" newspaper and magazine. 
Yes, it is we, with our over-commercialized life — commercialized 
drama and opera, commercialized book production and story- 
making — who have carried farthest this strangling of the arts of 
the folk. It is we through whom these participants in a living 
folk-culture sink to the lowest estate as passive patrons of our 
tawdry and tainted shows. 

No doubt the causes are complex. I shall not attempt an enum- 
eration, but will limit myself to the consequences of the increasing 
vogue of the book, the mortal tyranny of print. I return, then, to 
my text that the book is killing the sensuous beauty and emotional 
appeal of literature. The book lies between us and the essentials 
of literary beauty. It lies between us and vital literary education. 
We read our lyrics and our stories, but we don't sing them and 
recite them. We cannot even imagine tunes for them as we read 
— for those lovely lyrical overflows which flood Shakespeare's 
plays with melody, for those songs of Burns, for those remaining 
folk-songs and ballads which are finding cold storage in our anthol- 
ogies. They are gone with the crooning and lilting of our fore- 
fathers, with the singing games of childhood, with the great festivals 
of the folk. 

If literature is to regain its sway over the heart and its ministry 
in life, there must be a great return to the oral and auditory basis 
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of appeal. The book, to be sure, has its own indispensable place 
and function ; but, in relation to popular culture, it is the second, 
and not the first, place. Because our culture is increasingly eye- 
minded, it is necessarily less emotionalized and less vital, less 
joyous and spontaneous. 

Such in brief is my thesis. The conclusion to which it points — 
that the book must play a much smaller part in our teaching of 
English — indeed in the elementary school, a quite secondary part — 
is not unfamiliar to you. This view must cease to be a theory, 
and must govern practice. It means that we are to work with the 
young primarily for the development of ear-mindedness, and make 
auditory sensitiveness and responsiveness the touchstone of good 
usage. It means the substitution, for our methods of rule and 
reason, of the method of oral exemplification and practice. It 
means a reliance on the auditory sense and judgment instead of 
on the premeditations of the pen. It means habituation instead 
of prescription. Above all, it means life and joy, instead of a 
mild interest which borrows much from ratings and reports. As 
to how this program is to be carried out, I shall have a few sugges- 
tions to make at the close. 

Behind this position are several presuppositions which should 
be made good before I proceed, but I have time to refer to one or 
two only. First, a word about the point of view. I state it in the 
form of the problem, How to carry over from the school into life 
not only an abiding interest in literature in all its forms, but a 
body of literary possessions in song and story, narrative poetry 
and prose, drama and literary ceremonial, which has been conquered 
for life by continual happy use in the school; yes, used over and 
oyer again, year by year, as the great calendar events and days — 
springtide and harvestide, birthdays, deathdays, holidays — come 
round. 

The contention which is capital here is that the test and chal- 
lenge of our efforts in English is the actual popular culture which 
prevails in our midst. We are continually deceived by our small 
intramural tests. Life is our great examiner; for while life may 
fail to examine our graduates in many of our school subjects which 
have no future in life (and they are many), with English it is 
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different. Our teaching of English stands or falls in the last resort 
by its outcome in the life of the people; first, in the quality and 
quantity of the songs they sing, the masterpieces they rehearse, 
the stories they tell, the plays and festive pastimes in which they 
participate; and secondly, in the nature of their patronage of 
professional effort in all these kinds — these two, but first and 
foremost, the people's active participation in letters, their zest 
and aptitude in singing, reciting, dramatizing, and festive celebra- 
tion — in short, the democratization of the arts of letters. 

One other point. While I am stressing the great age-long oral 
qualities that gave literature its power before the age of print (a 
very recent moment in the history of the race), I wish to safeguard 
myself against the charge of ignoring those other qualities which 
combine in great literature: the power of the image; the great 
diapason music of the creative ideas which build up into the 
thought-harmonies of literature; also the associations and sugges- 
tions which words may carry and trail with them — the fire and 
radiance with which they glow when a master-hand manipulates 
them. I must mention these just because I shall ignore them on 
this occasion, to concentrate upon a plea for the audible melodies 
and harmonies, the sensuous medium, of verse and prose. 

Lastly, I am assuming that all great art involves beautiful 
workmanship; the loving, expert handling of the material of the 
art. Consequently the spell of great art is in part the spell of 
sensuous beauty, which in literature lies in rhythm and word- 
music. The senses are the gateways of the arts; to slight them is 
to keep the arts out in the cold of mere intellectual perception. 
I am for calling them in, out of the benumbing frost. 

II 

One may speak of the blight of bookishness, as it falls upon 
literature, much as a scientist might speak of it in its effect upon 
science. For him the spirit of science is not in the book. Books 
are but the record and accounting of science. Her life is in the 
laboratory, and outside it in the nature upon which the laboratory 
draws. She deals at first hand with the stuff and fabric of Nature. 
Often have her disciples lifted up their voices against mere book- 
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learning and printed formularies, and against the deadening hand 
of the book in the science teaching of our schools. Nor is the 
dominion of the desk and the pen yet ended. 

The case for literature, and the teaching of literature and 
language, may be similarly set forth. Literature is not in the 
book. She has to do with the living speech of men. Her language 
is that of the lips. Her life is in the song and ballad, the story and 
oration, the epic and drama, as they sound and are heard of men. 
We too, no less than the scientist, must get behind the book to 
that of which the book is but the record and notation, the mere 
tablet of memory — to enchanted speech. Where there is no enchant- 
ment there is no literature. This is as true of prose as of poetry — 
conspicuously true of the greatest prose work in our language, 
the Bible. This was intended by its translators to serve first of 
all as the score serves the musician. The makers of its music 
listened as they translated: their words were to sing to the heart. 
Read in silence, the words must be overheard by the auditory 
imagination. They invite the listening ear of the reader as well 
as his pondering mind. In short, all printed literature is to be 
read with the ear, as a great conductor reads a musical score. If 
we do not teach our pupils to read it in this way, then we are not 
getting them enchanted by what they read, and they are not reached 
by the emotional appeal of literature. 

We shall get this oral and auditory treatment of literature and 
language in our schools only when our teachers are convinced that 
it is the only sound method, by reason of the very nature of litera- 
ture itself; and only when our normal schools and our professional 
courses in colleges and universities give the right kind of training to 
this end. At present, as between the average graduates of our repu- 
table schools of dramatic art and expression and those of our normal 
training schools and colleges, I would choose the better products 
of the former because they are likely to be more variously skilled 
and more artistically-minded interpreters and exemplars. It is 
easier to supply their pedagogical shortcomings than it is to make 
over the apprehension and develop the artistic powers of the aver- 
age normal-school graduate. And why ? Well, perhaps the root 
trouble is that they are too commonly taught to think of literature 
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as the vehicle of thought, and to deal with it accordingly. Now, 
this thought may be gained from the cold print. Therefore, it is 
concluded, the silent reading of literature will suffice. But the 
major premiss is inadmissible. Literature is emotionalized thought, 
and appeals to the feeling mind by virtue of those qualities of 
language which the surcharged voice or living personality of the 
singer produces. 

He who reads with the mind only and is in quest of the bare 
thought in a literary masterpiece will have to confess, in the words 
of a newly arrived poet, 

The book moth dwelleth in my curlSd crown: 
I taste dead Caxton in my fevered throat. 

There is all too much of the taste of dead Caxton in our literary 
samplings and interpretings. 

We must not make light of the task of finding the better way 
and walking therein. It is difficult, even for the best of us — as I 
have just been reminded on reading one of the delightful letters 
of our Lycidas — dead ere his prime — William Vaughn Moody: 

I stick a good round straw into a cask of Spenser or Hardy and suck 
myself to sleep — to dream of orchards and "golden-tongued Romance with 
serene lute." — Atlantic Monthly, August, 1913, p. 173. 

But alas, how different this dreamer's mood on the morrow, 
when the classroom must be faced: 

The hard, bright sun of a western morning with theme classes super- 
imposed, reduces the golden tongue to phantom thinness of song, and banishes 
the lute into the limbo of the ridiculous. 

There we have it! Verily, it is but a phantom thinness of song, 
the faintest tinkle, which the poetry we read in silence emits; and 
the serene lute is never heard. But it may be otherwise — it must 
be otherwise — for our salvation. 

Ill 

For those who need the initial conviction of truth in this matter 
I must needs summon a little testimony from the experts. I have 
often referred the scoffer to that illuminating source-book of historic 
facts and considerations, Professor Gummere's stimulating volume 
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on The Beginnings of Poetry; but I must content myself now with 
a short passage or two from his later volume on Democracy and 
Poetry: 

Herder's famous advice to read Homer as if he were singing in the streets 
is set down as romantic gush. But it is really the better science. In prac- 
tice, too, the function of poetry itself can be atrophied to a very great extent 
by the deliberate suppression of its rhythmic purpose when it is read aloud — 
and it is read aloud far too little in these days — with a consequent loss of the 
most effective outward appeal of the art. 

for, indeed, 

Poetry is essentially a social art; and communication, its vital genetic 
fact, already supposes community. 

But this fact began to be lost sight of — when ? His answer is: 

when the first reader got hold of a written poem or other piece of verbal artistry 
and carried it away to be read in solitude. The poet began now to make his 
verses for the artist; for the man who would read. Previously he had made 
them for and along with the unread. Poetry, to be sure, was made by the 
unread and for the unread many a day afterwards; but such verse ceased 
little by little to count as poetry, which dates for most critics only from the 
beginning of the age of ink. 

This point, like Noah's flood, divides literature into its old world and its 
new world; not only, as the common explanation is, because the poet's making 
now takes a permanent shape; not because genius was made independent of 
the physical advantages of voice, tune, address, presence, and magnetic 
influence over a listening throng; not only because composition became a 
deliberate and more artistic process — but because the solitary, reflective, com- 
menting writer could now appeal to the solitary, reflective, and commenting 
reader. (Pp. 210-11.) 

This is no occasion on which to labor the point. But let me 
add a commentary on it from another very different source. It 
is Richard Wagner who writes thus: 

It certainly is not so paradoxical as it might appear, to aver that with the 
invention of the art of printing, and quite certainly with the rise of journalism, 
mankind has gradually lost much of its capacity for healthy judgment: demon- 
strably the plastic memory, the widespread aptitude for poetical conception 
and reproduction, has considerably and progressively diminished since even 
written characters first gained the upper hand. 

So many facts might be cited to bear out this judgment. Think, 
for instance, of the intrusion of the book in religious worship. In 
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the early days of illiteracy, religion taught its history and lessons 
by music sung and prayers chanted from memory, by the drama 
or ritual of the mass, as well as by the "storied window richly 
dight" and all the carving and statuary of richly decorated archi- 
tecture. Now we fasten our eyes on the book; and consequently 
the values of the cadenced word, as well as the pictured beauty of 
window and fresco, of flowering stone and eloquent marble, and 
all the symbolism and imagery which evidently meant so much 
to those illiterate folk of the Middle Ages, make the faintest appeal 
to us. The people of today are assuredly less trained in the arts 
than they, less open to impressions of visible beauty, less educated 
in the fundamental oral appeal of speech and literature. 

The usurpations of print might be followed in many other direc- 
tions; and some of them we need not regret. Not only has the 
old town crier given way to the silent newspaper, and street cries 
to blaring billboards, but even yesterday the theater of speaking 
personages began to give way to the moving-picture show with 
its running commentary flashed on the curtain in tabloids of print. 

Is this progress? Have we outlived the gross appeal of the 
senses? Are we becoming creatures of spirit? Puritanism, with 
its offspring Quakerism, thought it could dispense with the minister- 
ing aid of sense and the outward symbol. So it banished the arts — 
music, painting, the song and the dance, the theater, the Maypole, 
the Christmas festivity and frolic. We still suffer from this sup- 
pression. Let us come to our senses! — return to our senses! 
Let us realize once again the secret of the greatness of the greatest 
things in this art of speech. Here is a Hellenist like Professor 
Gilbert Murray, who reads Greek with his ear, ready to take us 
by the hand. In an Atlantic Monthly article — such a salutary 
and stimulating article it is! — on "What English Poetry May Still 
Learn from Greek," he has this, among other things, to say: 

The whole essence of lyric is rhythm. It is the weaving of words into a 
song-pattern, so that the mere arrangement of the syllables produces a kind 

of dancing joy Now, Greek lyric is derived directly from the religious 

dance; that is, not merely the pattering of the feet, but the yearning move- 
ment of the whole body, the ultimate expression of emotion that cannot be 
pressed into articulate speech, compact of intense rhythm and intense feeling. 
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The two are not in Greek incompatible; on the contrary, they are intimately 
and essentially connected. 

This rhythmical movement of the body accompanying the lyric leads 
naturally to an extreme precision in metrical values, a full valuing of each 
word 

Ah, if we could only re-weave these patterns of song and 
dance! If we could only achieve this fulness of appeal! Jacques 
Dalcroze is attempting something of the sort in his new Eurhyth- 
mies, but it is not quite this. Murray adds: 

I think that, first, the detailed rules of Greek metre and the laws which 
the poets followed, and, secondly, the definite statements of grammarians 
of the best period, show that, in poetry and public speech at any rate, the 
Greeks did demand, and intensely enjoy, a very clear and accurate articulation. 
In the time of Philostratus, people came in thousands to hear a sophist who 
could really pronounce the old poetry with full attention to quantity, to stress, 
and to that curious variety of musical tone which in post-classical times became 
important, and was denoted by accents. 

Bear, I beg you, with one other piece of evidence, for the sake 
of its relation to our more practical and prosaic problems. We 
may admit the force of the passages I have just cited in their 
bearing upon poetry; but what of prose? I fall back upon a 
helpful find in an English book-shop — a lecture on "Prose Rhythm 
in English," by an Oxford scholar — a dissertation prompted by 
the author's reading of Saintsbury's History of English Prose 
Rhythm. The lecture demonstrates that there was in the prose 
writing of the Greeks and Romans a definite system of rhythms, 
all based upon the art of the speaker; that 

the theory of the ancient writers is that the whole sentence is pervaded or 
"winged" by rhythm or "number," but that this "number" is most noticeable 

in the cadence, or clausula Whenever the speaker paused to draw 

fresh breath, he punctuated by a numerus or cadence We still use 

the terms "comma" and "colon," but in a new sense, i.e., to mark the gram- 
matical construction. For this the ancients did not care: their punctuation 
was founded on delivery. Their ears were far sharper than ours, and their 
speech was more musical. Thus, we hear of an occasion when a Roman orator 
brought down the house by a sentence ending with a double trochee, while a 
Greek audience would beat time with a monotonous speaker, anticipating the 
inevitable finale. 
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This and other passages would tempt me, did time permit, 
to insist upon the essential oral and auditory values of the best 
modern prose. I should like to read, to prove my point, the 
beautifully cadenced (and beautifully tone-colored) opening para- 
graphs of Irving's Rip Van Winkle, or Hawthorne's Ambitious 
Guesl or Great Carbuncle. The best prose of both these writers 
must be read aloud to get its melodic values: so must the fluid 
prose of Addison to show the affinities of prose style with the most 
finished conversation; or that of Carlyle and Ruskin, with the 
art of the orator and prophet. 

But I must take a moment to enforce another and more practical 
contention, namely, that our own teaching of structure and punc- 
tuation, to be successful, must likewise base itself on the auditory 
instinct which governed and dictated the adoption of the marks 
of punctuation by the ancients. We have hatched out a compli- 
cated body of rules of punctuation based on the logic of gram- 
matical structure, with the result that our writing is foolishly 
over-punctuated. The basic method in this matter also is that 
of the ear. Develop the sense of the pause in speech and of the 
relations of the phrase-units of speech, the instinctive feeling for the 
sentence-units, and the art of punctuation is conquered. But we 
must now-a-days rationalize everything, so that our laborious 
grammarians may not be driven out of business. 

IV 

And now I must close quickly with the question, Que faire ? 
What is to be done ? 

No one who has actually wrestled with the problems of the 
classroom — especially the problem of time allowance — will face 
light-heartedly any demand for a larger allowance of time for 
English studies. I am not sure that we need more time — only 
time better spent; and more of it for individual attention. The 
demand for smaller classes to secure this individual attention is 
being made, however, in behalf of nearly every subject: and Eng- 
lish should profit with the rest. 

i. Reform must begin with the teacher. She — he — must 
lead the way by being much more book-free than at present. 
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She must have a large store of memorized pieces, poems, short 
and long, dramas, prose, and be able to do with them, finely and 
vigorously, what she wishes her pupils to do. Eyes must be on 
her, not on books; ears be held by her musical rendition. The 
work of art she creates is to be for her pupils primarily what it is 
upon her lips, and a plague, I say, upon the fallacy that the chil- 
dren must always create! Their creative energies may find much 
more fruitful occupation in other relations; but in this realm imita- 
tion must lead. So, then, much memorizing — by teacher and pupil 
alike — must be our first requirement. Let us develop the memoriz- 
ing habit early, and always sing from memory. 

2. Much more reading aloud, in high school and in college, as 
in the elementary school. We must read more things by spend- 
ing less time on fruitless analytical reading. Intensive reading 
may be confined to such pieces as much fingering will not spoil. 

3. Repetition and recall of the greater things in assemblies — 
by song, recital, dramatization: the repetition yearly or half- 
yearly in general assembly of the prime favorites, the well-wearing 
things of the curriculum. How the little lips of the fifth-graders 
begin to move when a third- or fourth-grader recites one of the 
favorites of last year's work! And the same involuntary response 
is to be observed among high-school pupils. 

4. We need responsive and choral reading. In my boyhood 
the Psalter was used — one verse by teacher and one by each pupil 
in turn. It is an admirable exercise, the teacher's rendering chal- 
lenging each pupil to his best effort. 

5. But the chief recommendation which I have to make now 
is the close association of music with literature. The music depart- 
ment should work hand in hand with the English — be a branch of 
it — realizing that the first aim of musical study in schools is to 
amass musical treasure — noble or gracious words nobly set — for 
recall in later life. The musical department should, in fact, take 
care largely of lyric poetry and the lyric education of the young; 
for it should be a premise in our English work that lyric poetry 
means poetry that is to be sung, and we should see to it that it is 
sung — the words memorized as often as possible. 

6. I need not add a plea for festivals as an integral part of the 
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school work, with all the varied artistry for which they call. I 
shall fiddle too fast and too long on this string, if once I begin. 

V 

This has been a plea for an escape from the academic to the 
folk-conception of our problem, for a relief from the burden of those 
academic futilities which still weigh us down. We have yet, in 
this matter of the promotion of the culture of the mother tongue, 
to throw off the inapplicable ideals of the Renaissance. We are 
still fast bound to them, and in one respect of which I shall speak 
my last word. 

We know that this country is — perhaps by the very nature of 
circumstance — a breeding ground of eccentricities. We are prone 
to sudden idolatries. In the field of education we suffer at present 
from the fashionable worship of Ph.D.-ities. Is there anything 
more ruinous than the Ph.D.-istic emphasis on the small intensive 
culture of a straining scholarship — at any rate in English work? 
Of course a teacher must have a sufficient outfit of knowledge; 
but she must be free of the fallacy that we teach English for knowl- 
edge' sake. If we may go back to Arnold's too much neglected 
outlook upon culture, we may say with him that our real friendli- 
ness toward culture must be gauged by the strength of our desire 
to make it prevail, to diffuse it, make it a leaven in the life of the 
people. Our fitness for our profession must be measured by our 
capacity to do this. Your genuine humanist is inconsolable so 
long as literature is not a lifting joy in people's lives, flooding 
them with song, deepening them by contact with the pure passion 
of great song and with the dignity and tragic nobility of the great 
themes of our world-epics and world-dramas. How far have the 
folk any heritage in these things ? How many of our high-school 
boys and girls have had the music of Shelley's or Tennyson's 
lyrics set singing in their brains to compete with the rhythmical 
violences of the "rag-time" lyricism now in vogue ? In how many 
of their minds do the tales of "Troy and Pelops' line," of Hercules 
and Sigurd, of Arthur and Roland and the mighty host of heroes, 
live and serve as subconscious standards which at times emerge 
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to shame the petty and vulgar sentimentalities of our popular 
diet? 

Toward the solution of these questions I have tried to contrib- 
ute a few suggestions based on the conviction that our English 
culture must strike more deeply into the subsoil of human suscep- 
tibilities and aptitudes — into our racial susceptibility to speech 
and song bred in us through thousands of years of exclusively audi- 
tory concern with language; into those great age-long habitudes 
of the ear which evoke the creative responsiveness in chant and 
song, dance, and drama of our master impulse of self-expression. 

Our task is to discover how to work in more natural and reason- 
able alliance with the normal powers, instincts, and outreachings of 
man. We face certain perversions of these powers, and we have 
been misled into futile methods of appealing to them. Now let 
us proceed on the assumption that the desire to be effective and 
interesting in converse is natural to man; that the impulses to 
sing, to narrate, to mimic and dramatize, are also natural ; and that 
the enjoyment of skill and excellence in others, wherever it is found, 
is the most ineradicable of all natural joys. Communication, 
self-expression, admiration — with these energies and agencies we 
have to work: how shall we do so to better purpose ? There will 
be many answers: I have attempted to give what I conceive to be 
the first in order of importance and urgency. 



